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ABSTRACT 

Host study halls in most high school^ are not arenas v 
cf constructive leisure, but rather, exercises in creative discipline 
, -fo,t. the teachers. Students practice wasting, not using, time. One 
high §chool in Illinois, however, implemented a successful study hall 
plan. The traditional study hall was divided into three.areas defined • 
by the arrangement of the' furniture: the quiet 2rea, the activity 
area, and the conversation area. Students responded -positively to th^ 
new program. Attendance increased, and learning began to take place. 
(Author) 
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Introduction ' \ 

V • * 

With the advent ojf the departmentalized high school came the * 

• , ' * 
simultaneous introduction of the study hall. Conforming to the 


belie-f that everybody has to be some place all of the time, the 

• i ’ . . 

designers of stu,dy halls saw them as places for students who-by 


virture of scheduling or personal choice, h^d/a free hour during 

the school day. Their intention'was to.provide these students with 

. * • r * * 

. the opportunity to get a. head start on the day-’s . assignments or to 

use the time for constructive leisure through sel'f-enrichmer/t reading. 




A visit, to most study halls should' make it-readily apparent 

• . v * • • • '• . ‘ • 


that study' halls in general are not an arena o»f constructive leisure, 

•f r> c 

but rather, an exercise in creative discipline for the teacher. • 

*'* % * 
Studerrts practice wasting,, not using, time. * The most common acti- 

vities include - writing and passing notes, reading !comic books, and, 

of course, sleeping. Because of the' lack of any educational simula- 

■ i ■ . / ;. - * 

tion‘, trips to the was'tebasket or pencil sharpeher-or water 'fourfhain 
are con^ider#^ major amusements. . L J 

Study halls do provide students with a task. "Ogcupy this ; houjr, 

* ' . * J 

they are.told. "Do something constructive. But don't get out of 

< 

your -,seat f Don’t make any noise. Don't distract the other "students. 


Don't eat." The hidden agenda leaves nothing for students to do but ‘ 


read, write, or sleep. And some schools forbid sleeping 


\ 
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Although the study hall has been disbanded in many schools,, it 


still exists in the- majority of^scKoolS. Wh'at is proposed here, then, 


t* 


is a study hall plan 'which was successfully,* implemented in art Illin 


nois 


-y 


high*- school; The traditional ^tudy hall was divided into three areas: 
s'-* % • , 

• » . I 


a study area, an activity area, and a conversation area-'-aceas you 


might find in an elementary school classroom. The areas were defined 

ishing’s a/c 


by the'arrangement .of chairs and desks and . other/furnishing’s and by 

' i f 

a bookcase 1 partition. v 

‘ - ' " $ . . , - . 

Area I: Quiet Area , ■ ' ... 


f • 


The quiet area retained the function* of the original study hall.. 


Students in this area could read,'do homework., write letters, or do 


any oth^r .reading-writing ty|>e activity. .But they -were al^so allowed 






to assist each rather in completion of homework ,or in .explaining 

'■ y 


\ 


taining reading material would be available to students Magazines 


v , I •' ’. ^ ' 

especially proved to'be very popular. Someone was always paging 

• • <* 1 A * 

r ' . ' . , ^ \ 

throuqh Newsweek, Sports Illustrated, or Seventeen. ‘ . , 

. " . \ . *- 
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Area II: > Activity Area 
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.V 


matepi^l.'- Students took it uJ>on themselves to bring furniture from 

A • ' ’ ; ‘ ( - . . ■ - ' ' 

home (to provide comfortable places to sit" and read in the.quiet area. 

A paperback book and magazine drive was also initiated ,sq that enter7 , 





• This more'active >ar'ea was used fob both individual and groajp 

J ’ ' - * 

activities.. A small budget was aElot^tfcd fdjr'the rehab ilLit’atiori' Of^ 

• . •. ' • * * • J "' ■ . T *•, 

-v • : v 1 ■ w , * J 
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the study hall'. These monies were used to equip' the activity are’a. 

' , •• t . •*. ? _ •- r. . 

Checkers and ches£ were piftrchased as welias ^word games such as 

Scrabble arid Roll-a-Wbrd. By, the end, of the year almost every 

> - * , ' 

student knew how to play .chess. Jigsaw puzzles were always in 

“ ■ 

c • ... > 

• V. 

progress, with students casually -discussing world and school'.issue's 

^ / . / 

While looking for missing pieces. Games, microscopes, and models— ._/* 

brought by students frojn home--«upplied many students H with 'new ex- 

- „\ . \ ' , \ , *' . . 9 . 

periences' in the activity area.' * v • _ 

Larger group acti\Zit'i'e^b cjLlso took, place in the activity area. . 


: J^hey dangett from "a sy^gecT version of "The College BowV" to a home ^ 

economist leading a discussion on* the^importance of a good diet and . 

--V • . . ; X -< ’ • 

offering samples of.carrot cake t (/"participants. Guest speakers were^ 

; \/j" X • 

by far the most plopulal group’activity. Students Were encouraged to _ 

* ’ p ' IS < '■ > 

enlist the s,erbices of parents-,\fri,ends, • even other'teachers, provided 

r ' ’ * ’ ~ *3 

• the speaker wag; app'roved by the study ha'll' teacher (-ri^V better labelled 

* * - - / ' ' / -• .• ' . . < \ • 

"activitycoordinator") and other students expressed an interest*’ 

3 . / ' ( ' . 'X • - v \ ~. 

Included among the guest speakers were a magician desoe'ij'strating hi s 

' ■ ^ 

' 1 - V ' I r - L —?<*' ■ ' *’ ' 

.’skills,, a local college football \player Explaining/the team’ s' losing . 


.’skills,, a local college football \player Explaining (the team’ losing 

‘ • ‘ \ ’• '• \ 

. ^ * ■ • » • 

streak, a folk guitarist playing'a few songs, and dn astrologer dxs- 

- * ’• » 

” . . «» 

oussing the signs of the zodiac. * / * 

p ' • \ ' 

A note of caution migl.'be added. Playing cards were initially 

* . { . \ /' 

allowed in tH£ activity area f but- w^re lciter banned because-of over¬ 


use. 


' \ ' 
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Students .volunteered to donate stereo Systems and television, but 

• . > » 

these were not permitted because of the dangers of over-use or misftsW 

' ‘ \ .. ’ - K, • ' ’* 

"Area III: Conversation Area . . ' . 


The purpose of this* area was to allow a free exchange of ideas 

*t> i » , * 

to help students get. to know one another better and to .appreciate 
the varying viewpoints of other Students. The "rap area," as it ^ 
was'soon called by students, was a corner of the .old study hall'in 

which a collection of overstuffed chairs/and comfortable sofas were 

* • 

f * 

arranged in a circle; . t 

«.* __ • 
Sometime's the study hall coordinator picked a topic to be dis- 

cusSed opLfollowed a suggestion of a student. On other days the 

• / ^ ~ 


conversation was completely opei^. Most tirties facilitator was-pre- i 

. (' .• . „ . ‘ . . - • / *. 

sent who^e_;jfunction it was. to turn random conversation into a meaning 

ful 'exchange of ideas., T«ufill the role of facilitator, the services 

^ * ■ * ~ .. *\ 

of. the* school counseling staff was tapped. This-ghve members of the 

x * . * * * * * 

counseling staff dn opportunity to meet'with and get tp know students 

' '■ ' ‘ ; ' V " V ' . 

in an informal setting. It G^ve students an opportunity to know*the 

<■ . - 4 • - 

counseling staff under the same circumstance^ ahd to become more 
* • , . . * 

•' ■ ■ . . • - ' * • 

aware of the counseling .service as a Source for' many-kinds of help. - 

, ( ' • ; ’ - \ . ‘ *'/ • , ; ‘ 

During the-hours when’the counselers were unable-to man. the area;— 

' I , * 

> M far 

"urfdergraduate students enrolled in a teacher training curriculum at 


a local uniVersity volunteered to fill.the gaps. 
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At, times,.however, the group was leaderless, and the study hall 

• i • - 

coordinator took over the facilitator role. 

„ ‘ % 

4 

Participation in the rap . sessions', permitted n6 interrupting 
or swearing. Students who violated these rules or were otherwise 

, t 

» ^ • \ 

judged'generally discurteous were asked to-leave 'the area.. The rap- 

• • . * i * 

area was the most popular of all the areas. There never seemed to 

be a shortage of enthusiasm or wisdom. 

• . . • v » 

* 1 \ 

Outcome : 

Students responded positively to-the new study hall program. 

• » 

•Attendance increased, and learning began taking place. The‘areas 

Ok 

'' ') , 

hummed with activity since they gave students the time and the . • • 

r * r ♦ • • » 

opp'ortunity to. do. what there was never time for in classrooms. What 


essentially happened was that'the study hall became a modified version 

’ / 

of an open classroom, with students learning a variety^of things. 


getting involved in many projects, and -liking -themselves and each 


other better as a 


bonus. .. .. | 


\ I ». o \ 

The need for. guidJLines was discovered as /problems arose. As a 

i * - - - i , ■ . 

r,e£ult TV., music of any kind, dancing, and card playing were-banned, 

I ^ * 

-preventing the'study halT^from becoming'merely & recreational lounge. 

% % ’ * ► 
. . J ' 

Requests'for ar pop ^machine were also *tenied, and all food was forbidden. 

• v , . * # 

Violence or threat of \Aiolepcfe resulted! ip removal from the study hall.' 

The division of {he ha'll iato quiet arda, activity area, and 

» ' 4 * , * ’ 

• • * 

' corjversation area seemed to. supply all >tl^e nieds of the students. 


‘ > • 

* - 


\..!i 



Anyone needing an especially quiet area to study was sent tb the 

. 1 • t , . • 

/* 4 ' * 

library. These requests were few and far between: • 

< ■ ■ • 

In no time at all, the room, available to students all day'long, 

was turned from a c3ull,‘ unprofitable study hall into a place of 
learning' in a warn, encouraging atmosphere— an atmosphefre which the 
students'.themselves helped to create'by thei,r donations of posters, 

** » * f 

/ ' 

bookcases, couches, tables, dhairs, lamps, and most of all, by coopera 

p * * • ’ \ 

tive behavior^;- In ot^ier words, this study hall'project was an over- 

t * • 

whelmiifg success.. , • 



